FUNERAL  ORATION  IN  UNION  SQUARE 

Eloquent  Eulog'y  of  Lincoln  by  tbe  Hon.  Georg'e  Bancroft. 
Pronounced  During'  Lincoln  Obsequies  Fifty  Years  Ag(o 


Hon-  George  Bancroft. 

OUR  grief  and  horror  at  the  crime 
which  has  clothed  the  continent 
in  mourning  find  no  adequate 
expression  in  words,  and  no  relief 
in  tears,  'fhe  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  fallen  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin.  Neither  the  office  with 
which  he  was  Invested  by  the  approved 
choice  of  a mighty  people,  nor  the  most 
simple-hearted  kindliness  of  nature,  could 
save  him  from  the  fiendish  passions  of 
relentless  fanaticism.  The  wailings  of 
the  millions  attend  his  remains  as  they 
are  home  in  solemn  procession  over  our 
great  rivers,  along  the  seaside,  beyond 
the  mountains,  across  the  prairie,  to 
their  resting  place  in  the  Valley  of  \he 
Mississippi.  His  funeral  knell  vibrates 
through  the  world,  and  the  friends  of 
freedom  of  every  tongue  and  in  every 
clime  are  his  mourners. 

Too  few  days  have  passed  away  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  stood  in  the  flush  of 
vigorous  manhood  to  permit  any  attempt 
at  an  analysis  of  his  character  or  an  ex- 
position of  his  career.  We  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  his  large  eyes,  which  in 
their  softness  and  beauty  expressed  noth- 
ing but  benevolence  and  gentleness,  are 
closed  in  death;  we  almost  look  for  the 
pleasant  smile  that  brought  out  more 
vividly  the  earnest  cast  of  his  features, 
which  were  serious  even  in  sadness.  A 
few  years  ago  he  was  a village  attorney, 
engaged  in  the  support  of  a rising 
family,  unknown  to  fame,  scarcely  named 
beyond  this  neighborhood;  his  Adminis- 
tration made  him  the  most  conspicuous 
man  in  his  countiy,  and  drew  on  him 
first  the  astonished  gaze,  and  then  the 
respect  and  admiration,  of  the  world. 

Those  who  come  after  us  will  decide 
how  much  of  the  wonderful  results  of  his 


public  career  are  due  to  his  own  good 
common  sense,  his  shrewd  sagacity, 
readiness  of  wit,  quick  interpretation  of 
-W'C  mind,  his  rare  combination  of 
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ency  of  purpose;  how  much  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who,  as  ho  walked  with 
them  side  by  side,  inspired  him  with 
their  own  wisdom  and  energy,  and  how 
much  to  the  overruling  laws  of  the  moral 
world,  by  which  the  selfishness  of  evil 
is  made  to  defeat  itself.  But  after  every 
allowance,  it  will  remain  that  members 
of  the  Government  which  preceded  his 
Administration  opened  the  gates  to  trea- 
son and  he  closed  them;  that  when  he 
went  to  Washington  the  ground  on  which 
he  trod  shook  under  his  feet,  and  he 


left  the  Republic  on  a solid  foundation; 
the  traitors  had  seized  public  forts  and 
arsenals,  and  he  recovered  them  for  the 
United  States,  to  whom  they  belonged; 
that  the  capital,  which  he  found  the 
abode  of  slaves,  is  now  the  home  only 
of  the  free;  that  the  boundless  public 
domain  which  was  grasped  at,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,  held  for  the  diffusion  of 
slavery,  is  now  irrevocably  devoted  to 
freedom;  that  then  men  talked  a jargon 
of  a balance  of  power  in  a Republic  be- 
tween Slave  States  and  Fi'ee  States,  and 
now  the  foolish  words  are  blown  away 
forever  by  the  breath  of  Mar>’Iand,  Mis- 
souri, and  Tennessee;  that  a terrible 
cloud  of  political  heresy  rose  from  the 
abyss,  threatening  to  hide  the  light  of 
the  sun,  and  under  its  darkness  a rebel- 
lion was  growing  into  indefinable  pro- 
portions; now  the  atmosphere  is  purer 
than  ever  before,  and  the  insurrection  is 
vanishing  away,  and  the  country  is  cast 
into  another  mold,  and  the  gigantic  sys- 
tem of  wrong,  which  has  been  the  work 
of  more  than  two  centuries,  is  dashed 
down,  we  hope,  forevei*. 

And  as  to  himself,  personally,  he  was 
then  scoffed  at  by  the  proud  as  unfit  for 
his  station,  and  now  against  the  usage  of 
later  years  and  in  spite  of  numerous 
competitors  he  was  the  unbiased  and  the 
undoubted  choice  of  the  American  people 
for  a second  term  of  service.  Through 
all  the  mad  business  of  treason  he  re- 
tained the  sweetness  of  a most  placable 
disposition,  and  the  slaughter  of  myriads 
of  the  best  on  the  battlefields  and  the 
more  teiTible  destruction  of  our  men  in 
captivity  by  the  slow  torture  of  exposure 
and  starvation  had  never  been  able  to 
provoke  him  into  harboring  one  vengeful 
feeling  or  one  purpose  of  cruelty. 

How  shall  the  nation  most  completely 
show  its  sorrow  at  Mr.  Lincoln’s  death? 
How  shall  it  best  honor  his  memory? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer.  He  was 
struck  down  when  he  was  k'ghest  in  its 
service,  and  in  strict  conformity  with 


duty  was  engaged  in  carryi’^g  our:  ijrm- 
ciples  affecting  its  life,  its  good  name, 
and  its  relations  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  the  progress  of  mankind.  Grief  must 
take  the  character  of  action,  and  breathe 
itself  forth  into  the  assertion  of  the 
policy  to  which  he  fell  a victim.  The 
standard  which  he  held  in  his  hand  must 
be  uplifted  again,  higher  and  more  firm- 
ly than  before,  and  must  be  carried  on  to 
triumph.  Above  everything  else,  his 
proclamation  of  the  first  day  of  January, 
1863,  declaring  throughout  the  parts  of 


the  country  in  rebellion  the  freedom  of 
all  persons  who  had  been  held  as  slaves, 
must  be  affirmed  and  maintained. 

Events,  as  they  rolled  onward,  have  re- 
moved every  doubt  of  the  legality  and 
binding  force  of  that  proclamation.  The 
country  and  the  rebel  Government  have 
each  laid  claim  to  the  public  service  of 
the  slave,  and  yet  but  one  of  the  two 
can  have  a rightful  claim  to  such  serv- 
ice. That  rightful  claim  belongs  to  the 
United  States,  because  every  one  born 
on  their  soil,  with  the  few  exceptions  of 
the  children  of  travelers  and  transient 
residents,  owes  them  a primary  alle- 
giance. £ver>'  one  so  born  has  been 
counted  among  those  represented  in  Con- 
gress; ev'ery  slave  has  ever  been  repre- 
sented in  Congress — imperfectly  and 
wrongly,  it  may  be,  but  still  has  been 
counted  and  represented.  The  slave  born 
on  our  soil  alw'ays  owed  allegiance  to  the 
General  Government.  It  may  in  time 
past  have  been  a qualified  allegiance, 
manifested  through  his  master,  as  the 
allegiance  of  a ward  through  its  guar- 
dian, or  of  an  infant  through  its  parent. 
But  when  the  master  became  false  to  his 
allegiance  the  slave  stood  face  to  face 
with  his  country,  and  his  allegiance, 
which  may  before  have  been  a qualified 
one,  became  direct  and  immediate.  His 
chains  fell  off  and  he  rose  at  once  in  the 
presence  of  the  nation,  bound,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  to  its  defense.  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
proclamation  did  but  take  notice  of  the 
already  existing  right  of  the  bondman 
to  freedom.  The  treason  of  the  master 
made  it  a public  crime  to  continue  his 
obedience;  the  treason  of  a State  set 
free  the  collective  bondmen  of  that 
State. 

This  doctrine  is  supported  by  the  anal- 
ogy of  precedents.  In  the  times  of  feu- 
dalism the  treason  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  deprived  him  of  his  serfs;  the 
spurious  feudalism  that  existed  among 
us  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
iism  pf  Middle  Ages,  byt  so  far 

case — ^for  treason  the  master  then,  for 
treason  the  master  now,  loses  his  slaves. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  sovereign  ap- 
pointed another  lord  over  the  serfs  and 
the  land  which  they  cultivated;  in  our 
days  the  sovereigpi  makes  them  masters 
of  their  own  persons — lords  over  them- 
selves. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  at  war, 
and  that  'mancipation  is  not  a belligerent 
right.  The  objection  disappears  before 
analysis.  In  a war  between  independent 


powers  the  invading  foreigner  invites  to 
his  standard  all  who  will  gi\*e  him  aid, 
whether  bond  or  free,  and  he  rewards 
them  according  to  Lis  aut.iij  and  his 
pleasure,  with  gifts  or  freedom;  but 
when  at  peace,  he  withdraws  from  tlie  in- 
vaded country,  he  must  take  his  aiders 
and  comforts  with  him;  or  if  he  leaves 
them  behind  where  he  has  no  court  to 
enforce  his  decrees,  he  can  give  them  no 
security  unless  it  be  by  the  stipulations 
of  a treaty.  In  a civil  war  it  is  alto- 
gether different.  There,  when  rebellion 
is  crushed,  the  old  Government  is  re- 
stored and  its  courts  resume  their  juris- 
diction. So  it  is  with  us;  the  United 
States  have  courts  of  their  own  that 
must  punish  the  guilt  of  treason  and 
vindicate  the  freedom  of  persons  whom 
the  fact  of  rebellion  has  set  free. 

Nor  may  it  be  said  that,  because  sla- 
verj'  existed  in  most  of  the  States  when 
the  Union  was  formed,  it  cannot  rightly 
be  interfered  with  now.  A change  has 
taken  place,  such,  as  Madison  foresaw, 
and  for  which  he  pointed  out  the  remedy. 
The  Constitutions  of  States  have  been 
transformed  before  the  plotters  of  trea- 
son carried  them  away  into  rebellion. 
When  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
framed,  general  emancipation  was 
thought  to  be  near;  and  everywhere  the 
respective  Legislatures  had  authority,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  ordinary  function, 
to  do  away  with  slavery.  Since  that 
time  the  attempt  has  been  made  in  what 
are  called  slave  States  to  render  the  con- 
dition of  slavery  perpetual;  and  events 
have  proved  with  the  clearness  of  dem- 
onstration that  a Constitution  which 
seeks  to  continue  a caste  of  hereditary 
bondmen  through  endless  generations  is 
inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  repub- 
lican institutions. 

So,  then,  the  new  President  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  must  insist 
that  the  proclamation  of  freedom  shall 
stand  as  a reality.  And,  moreover,  the 
nst  never  cease  to  insis^ 

’ the  Constitunor^hal^^lB^^nded  os 
utterly  to  prohibit  slavery  o^any  -part 
of  our  soil  for  evermore. 

Alasl  that  a State  in  our  vicinity 
should  withhold  its  assent  to  this  last 
beneficent  measure;  its  refusal  was  an 
encoui-agement  to  our  enemies  equal  to 
the  gain  of  a pitched  battle;  and  delays 
the  only  hopeful  method  of  pacification. 
The  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  rebel- 
lion is  not  only  demanded  by  justice,  it 
is  the  policy  of  mercy,  making  room  for 
wider  clemency;  it  is  the  part  of  order 
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ftgainBt  a chaos  of  controversy;  iU  suc> 
cess  biings  with  it  true  reconcilement,  a 
lasting  peace,  a continuous  growth  of 
confidence  through  an  assimilation  of 
the  social  condition. 

Here  is  the  fitting  expression  of  the 
mourning  of  today. 

And  let  no  lover  of  his  country  say 
that  this  warning  is  uncalled  for.  The 
cry  is  delusive  that  slavery  is  dead.  Even 
row  it  is  nerving  itself  for  a fresh  strug- 
gle for  continuance.  The  last  winds  from 
the  South  waft  to  us  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  a man  who  had  surrounded 
himself  with  the  glory  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  most  varied  achievements,  who 
but  a week  ago  was  counted  with  af- 
fectionate pride  among  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  his  country,  and  the 
ablest  Generals  of  all  time,  has  initiated 
the  exercise  of  more  than  the  whole 
power  of  the  Executive,  and  under  the 
name  of  peace,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
revived  .slavery,  and  given  the  hope  of 
security  and  political  power  to  traitors, 
from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Ilio  Grande. 
Why  could  he  not  remember  the  dying 
advice  of  Washington,  never  to  draw 
the  sword  but  for  self-defense  or  the 
rights  of  his  country,  and  when  drawn, 
never  to  sheathe  it  till  its  work  should 
be  accomplished?  And  yet,  from  this  ill- 
con.sidered  act,  which  the  people  with 
one  united  voice  condemn,  no  great  evil 
will  follow  save  the  shadow  on  his  own 
fame,  and  that  also  we  hope  will  pass 
away.  The  individual,  even  in  the  great- 
est of  military  glory,  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance before  the  resistless  move- 
ments of  ideas  in  the  history  of  man. 
No  one  can  tum  back  or  stay  the  march 
of  Providence. 

No  sentiment  of  despair  may  mix  with 
our  sorrow.  We  owe  it  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  we  owe  it  to  the  cause  of 
popular  liberty  throughout  the  world,  that 
the  sudden  crime  which  has  taken  the 
life  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  hot  produce  the  least  impediment 
in  the  smooth  course  of  public  affairs. 
This  great  city,  in  the  midst  6f  unex- 
ampled emblems  of  deeply  seated  grief, 
has  sustained  itself  with  composure  and 
magnanimity.  It  has  nobly  done  its  part 
in  guarding  against  the  derangement  of 
^business  or  the  slightest  shock  to  public 
The  enemies  of  the  Re] 

it  to  the  sS^irfP^rial^Bu^he  voice  of 
factioR-lirfs  not  been  heard;  doubt  and 
despondency  have  been  unkno^^^l.  In 
serene  majesty  the  country  rises  in  the 
beauty  and  strength  and  hope  of  youth 
and  proves  to  the  world  the  quiet  energy 
and  the  durability  of  institutions  grow- 
ing out  of  the  reason  and  affections  of 
the  people. 

Heaven  has  willed  it  that  the  United 
States  shall  live.  The  nations  of  earth 
cannot  spare  them.  All  the  worn-out 
aristocracies  of  Europe  saw  in  the 
spurious  feudalism  of  slave  holding  their 
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strongest  outpost,  and  banded  them- 
selves together  with  the  deadly  enemies 
of  our  national  life.  If  the  Old  World 
will  discuss  the  respective  advantages  of 
oligarchy  or  equality;  of  the  union  of 
Church  and  State;  of  the  rightful  free- 
dom of  religion;  of  land  accessible  to 
the  many  or  of  land  monopolized  by  an 
ever-decreasing  number  of  the  few,  the 
United  States  must  live  to  control  the 
decision  by  their  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
example. 

It  has  often  and  truly  been  observed 
that  the  trust  and  affection  of  the  masses 
gather  naturally  round  an  individual;  if 
the  inquiry  is  made  whether  the  man  so 
trusted  and  beloved  shall  elicit  from  the 
reason  of  the  people  enduring  institutions 
of  their  own  or  shall  sequester  political 
power  for  a superintending  dynasty,  the 
United  States  must  live  to  solve  the 
problem.  If  a question  is  raised^  ' c ihe 
respective  merits  of  Timoleon 

United  States  must  be  there  to  call  to 
mind  that  there  were  twelve  Caesars, 
most  of  them  the  opprobrium  of  the 
human  race,  and  to  contrast  with  them 
the  line  of  American  Presidents. 

The  duty  of  the  hour  is  incomplete, 
our  mourning  is  insincere,  if,  while  we 
express  unwavering  trust  in  the  great 
principles  that  underlie  our  Government, 
we  do  not  also  give  our  support  to  the 
man  to  whom  the  people  have  intrusted 
its  administration. 

Andrew  Johnson  is  now,  by  the  Con- 


stitution, the  Pre.«ident  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  stands  before  the  world 
as  the  most  conspicuous  representative 
of  the  indu-strial  classes.  Left  an  orphan 
at  4 years  old,  poverty  and  toil  were  his 
steps  to  honor. 

His  youth  was  not  passed  in  the  halls 
of  colleges;  nevertheless,  he  has  received 
a.  thorough  political  education  in  states- 
manship, in  the  school  of  the  people,  and 
by  long  experience  of  public  life.  A vil- 
lage functionary,  member  successively  of 
each  branch  of  the  Tennessee  Legisla- 
ture, hearing  with  a thrill  of  joy  the 
words,  “ The  Union,  it  must  be  pre- 
served,” a Representative  in  Congress 
for  successive  years;  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  Tennessee;  approved  as 
its  Governor  by  re-election;  he  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  rebellion  a Senator  from 
that  State  in  Congi’ess. 

Then  at  th Capitol,  when  Senators  un- 

DytHegranfj  to  seize  forts  and  arsenals, 
he  alone  from  that  Southern  region  told 
them,  what  the  Government  did  not  dare 
to  tell  them,  that  they  were  traitors  and 
deserved  the  punishment  of  treason.  Un- 
dismayed by  a perpetual  purpose  of  pub- 
lic enemies  to  take  his  life,  bearing  up 
under  the  still  greater  trial  of  the  perse- 
cution of  his  wfe  and  children,  in  due 
time  he  went  back  to  his  State,  deter- 
mined to  restore  it  to  the  Union  or  die 
with  the  American  flag  for  nis  winding- 
sheet.  And  now,  at  the  call  of  the  United 
States,  he  has  returned  to  Washington 


as  a conqueror,  with  Tennej^scc  us  a free 
State  for  his  trophy.  Il  remains  for  him 
to  consummate  the  vindication  of  the 
Union. 

To  that  Union  Abraham  l incoln  has 
fallen  a martyr.  His  death,  which  was 
meant  to  sever  it  beyond  repair,  binds  it 
more  closely  and  more  firmly  than  ever. 
The  blow  aimed  at  him  was  aimed,  not 
at  the  native  of  Kentucky,  not  at  the 
citizen  of  Illinois,  but  at  the  man  who, 
as  President  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  stood  as  the  representa- 
tive of  every  man  in  the  Unit.*  I 
States. 

The  object  of  the  crime  was  the  life  of 
the  whole  people,  and  it  wounded  tho 
affections  of  the  whole  people.  From 
Maine  to  the  southwest  boundary  on  the 
Pacific  it  makes  us  one.  , 

The  country  may  have  needed  an  im- 
perishable grief  to  touch  its  i 
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mains  of  Lincoln  receives  the  co.stly  sac- 
rifice to  the  Union;  the  monument  which 
will  rise  over  his  body  will  bear  witness 
to  the  Union;  his  enduring  memory  will 
assist  during  countless  ages  to  bind  the 
States  together  and  to  incite  to  the  love 
of  our  one  undivided,  indivisible  country. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  our  departed 
friend,  the  friend  of  his  country  and  his 
race.  He  was  happy  in  hi.s  life,  for  he 
was  the  restorer  of  the  republic;  he  was 
happy  in  his  death,  for  his  martyrdom 
will  plead  forever  for  the  Union  of  tho 
States  and  the  freedom  of  man. 
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